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Gulf nations hold two-thirds of the world’s proven oil reserves . . . whoever 
controls the Persian Gulf controls the industrial lifeblood of Western civiliza- 


tion. 


by Michael T Klare 


W ithout doubt future historians will speak of 1973 as 

a “watershed” year in United States relations with 
the oil kingdoms of the Persian Gulf. In October the 
principal Arab oil suppliers, led by Saudi Arabia, im- 
posed an embargo on petroleum exports to the United 
States as a penalty for U.S. support of Israel, and later 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger embarked upon 
an unprecedented diplomatic campaign designed to mo- 
bilize Arab support for the U.S. peace plan in the Mid- 
dle East. While the embargo and diplomatic blitz filled 
the headlines and captured world attention, another set 
of events — involving substantial U.S. weapons sales to 
friendly Persian Gulf powers — contributed significantly 
to the upheaval in American relations with the area: 

@ First, on February 21, 1973, Defense Department 
officials acknowledged that Iran had contracted to buy 
over $2 billion worth of U.S. weapons in what govern- 
ment officials termed the biggest single arms deal ever 
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negotiated by the Pentagon. Included in the deal were 
175 modern jet fighters, 500 helicopters, air-to-surface 
missiles and other advanced weapons. 

B Next, on May 26, the Pentagon confirmed that the 
White House agreed to sell advanced military aircraft — 
including F-4 Phantom fighter-bombers and F-S5E super- 
sonic fighters — to Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. Although 
both countries later joined the oil embargo and provided 
substantial economic support to the nations battling 
Israel, these offers were not withdrawn. 

@ Finally, in the last week of August, Shah Muham- 
mad Reza Pahlevi of Iran became the first foreign leader 
to be invited to place orders for American’s newest jet 
aircraft, the Grumman F-14 Tomcat, in the first in- 
stance of a Third World country being permitted to pur- 
chase a major new U.S. weapon ahead of our principal 
allies in NATO. 

These decisions constituted a radical shift in U.S. pol- 
icy on weapons exports to the troubled Gulf area. 
Whereas during most of the post-World War II era U.S. 
policymakers favored a policy of restraint in arms sales 
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to the region, under the Nixon administration the Unit- 
ed States has become the principal arms supplier to the 
Persian Gulf Kingdoms and has authorized deliveries of 
highly sophisticated and potent weapons. According to 
one American official, the United States is selling Iran 
“most everything short of atomic weapons.” Although 
this policy shift is usually attributed to the growing Sovi- 
et presence in the area (as reflected by Soviet military 
aid to Iran and South Yemen), the dramatic increase in 
military sales is in fact motivated by several interrelated 
political-military objectives: 


1. To encourage and assist Iran and Saudi Arabia to 
assume the role of regional “‘police’’ powers, and 
thereby to insure American’s continued access to the 
area’s petroleum wealth. 

2. To help defend the region’s conservative monar- 
chies against internal threats to their continued rule, 
and thus to facilitate the first objective. 

3. To discourage the Soviet Union or any other exter- 
nal power from challenging America’s role as the 
principal supporter of the Gulf autocracies. 


These concerns are complemented by powerful eco- 
nomic considerations — particularly the pressing need 
to offset the mounting flow of U.S. dollars to major oil 
producers. (The recent price increase alone will provide 
the oil states with another $40 billion.) By selling mod- 
ern weapons to the Gulf powers, it is argued, the United 
States can repossess some of the “petrodollars” that 
otherwise would pile up in Middle East bank accounts 
and presumably pose an independent threat to U.S. eco- 
nomic stability. National security and economic health 
are thus closely linked in the Pentagon’s rationale for 
increased arms exports to these countries: any restriction 
on such sales, Deputy Secretary of Defense William P. 
Clements told Congress in 1973, “‘decreases the poten- 
tial contribution of sales. . to strengthening both free 
world security and the U.S. economy and balance-of- 
payments position.” 

Although U.S. arms sales to the Gulf states do not yet 
match its spending on the area’s oil products, they are 
alreadly considerable and rising rapidly. Between 1971 
and 1973, for instance, Iran and Saudi Arabia jointly 
spent $3.6 billion on American weapons, or three times 
what they spent during the preceding 20 years. Iran, 
which has now replaced West Germany as the principal 
importer of U.S. military aircraft, is expected to spend 
upwards of $9 billion on U.S. arms by the end of the de- 
cade; Saudi and Kuwaiti purchases, while not as stagger- 
ing, are nevertheless expected to enrich U.S. weapons 
manufacturers by several billions of dollars. 

The increasing flow of advanced weapons to Persian 
Gulf kingdoms raises complex political, economic and 
military issues which merit investigation in depth. Of 
particular concern is the question of the impact of such 
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imports on the long-term prospects for peace in this re- 
gion. Before proceeding to a discussion of these issues, 
however, it is necessary to review the nature and extent 
of U.S. interests in the Gulf area. 


Oil and Politics in the Persian Gulf 


For most of the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, the Persian Gulf was a region of relative stability 
because British troops were always on hand throughout 
the area to quell revolts and to patrol disputed borders. 
Although never very substantial, the British presence — 
normally consisting of several gunboats and a few thou- 
sand marines — was considered ample for the realiza- 
tion of the Empire’s limited objectives in the region. The 
500-mile-long Persian Gulf forms a natural water 
“‘bridge’’ between the Near East and the Indian Ocean, 
and Britain first moved into the area in the late eigh- 
teenth century to secure its communications lines with 
India — then the richest prize of the Empire— and later 
to block French inroads into the Middle East. British su- 
premacy was further enhanced by an adroit political 
strategy designed to perpetuate the rule of petty local 
rulers who maintained order domestically but who were 
frequently warring with one another and thus were un- 
able to mount a united assault on the imperial gen- 
darmes. 

Prior to World War I, the limited British commitment 
to the Gulf was consistent with the area’s perceived stra- 
tegic value as a major outpost on the western approaches 
to India. With the discovery of petroleum in the early 
1900s, however, the strategic importance of the area — 
and thus the costs of hegemony — rose enormously. 
Saudi Arabia, which occupies most of the Arabian Pen- 
insula including a 250-mile strip along the Persian Gulf, 
holds about one-fourth of the world’s known oil reserves 
(approximately 130 billion barrels). Kuwait, a tiny king- 
dom of 800,000 people situated at the extreme western 
end of the Gulf, holds another one-fifth of world petrole- 
um reserves (75 billion barrels). Iran, which occupies the 
entire northern boundary of the Persian Gulf (including 
the strategic Strait of Hormuz at the Gulf’s eastern en- 
trance into the Indian Ocean), has oil reserves estimated 
at 65 billion barrels and large deposits of natural gas. 
Iraq, now the only Socialist nation in the Gulf, also 
claims substantial petroleum reserves (estimated at 30 
billion barrels). These oil holdings, together with the 
contributions of Abu Dhabi and the other small sheikh- 
doms of the lower Gulf, constitute two-thirds of the 
world’s proven oil reserves. Almost all of this oil travels 
by tanker through the Persian Gulf and on to markets in 
Europe, Japan and the Western Hemisphere. Clearly, 
then, whoever controls the Persian Gulf controls the in- 
dustrial lifeblood of Western civilization — at least until 
alternative sources of abundant cheap energy can be de- 
veloped and marketed on a global scale 
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Although Britain dominated the Gulf’s petroleum 
trade between the two world wars, American oil compa- 
nies established a significant presence in the region and 
during World War II helped persuade U.S. policy- 
makers to take a greater interest in the area. American 
troops first moved into the Gulf in 1943 to join the Brit- 
ish and Soviet forces manning the important Allied sup- 
ply routes through Persia. All foreign troops were to 
have been removed from Iranian soil by 1946, but as the 
war drew to a close Moscow refused to withdraw its 
forces in a clumsy attempt to set up a Communist re- 
gime in the northern Iranian province of Azerbaijan. 
American pressure was subsequently responsible for 
Moscow’s reluctant decision to abandon the area, and 
U.S. oil companies were then invited to share in the 
country’s highly lucrative oil trade. These favorable ar- 
rangements were later threatened when, in 1951, Prime 
Minister Mohammed Mossadegh nationalized the Ang- 
lo-American Oil Company and seized its refinery at 
Abadan on the Persian Gulf. Two years later the CIA 
organized the coup d’état that ousted Mossadegh and es- 
established the then-weak Shah Pahlevi as the unchal- 
lenged absolute ruler of Iran. Since then, Iran has been a 
trusted ally of the United States and, despite Tehran’s 
growing control over domestic oil production, a major 
supplier of crude petroleum to the U.S. oil giants. 


The more advanced and expensive the 
weapons traded, the more dependent the 
buyer becomes. 


America’s ties with the other kingdoms of the Persian 
Gulf are less substantial but — the oil embargo notwith- 
standing — generally cordial. Secretary of State Kis- 
singer has met several times with King Faisal to gain 
Saudi support for the U.S. peace plan, and President 
Nixon promised additional arms aid after his visit to 
that country in June 1974. The ARAMCO (Arabian- 
American Oil Company) operations centers at Ras Tan- 
ura and Dhahran on Saudi Arabia’s Perisan Gulf coast- 
line have a substantial population of resident American 
technicians, and U.S. military firms are establishing of- 
fices in the national capital, Riyadh, as well as in Kuwait 
City and Tehran. Of the major Gulf powers, only Iraq 
continues to exclude American oilmen and arms mer- 
chants. The ruling Ba’athist regime nationalized U.S. oil 
concessions in 1961, and since then Baghdad has devel- 
oped close ties with the USSR — cemented, in 1972, 
with the signing of a 15-year Treaty of Cooperation and 
Friendship. 

Although the power relationships in the Persian Gulf 
changed radically after World War II, Britain remained 
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as the leading big power “policeman” until 1968, when 
Labour Prime Minister Sir Harold Wilson announced 
that London could no longer afford to maintain a mili- 
tary presence “East of Suez.’ Wilson’s statement gen- 
erated considerable alarm in Washington, where U.S. 
defense planners were already voicing concern about the 
lack of a strong NATO force to protect Western oil 
shipping in the area. The Pentagon immediately began 
to consider a stepped-up U:S. role in the area, and when 
President Nixon took office in January, 1969 — a few 
months after Wilson’s announcement — the Persian 
Gulf became a major security concern of the new ad- 
ministration. 

Washington’s initial concern over the impending Brit- 
ish withdrawal was further intensified by the steady 
growth of Soviet influence in the area. Since 1968, the 
USSR has periodically deployed naval vessels in the 
Gulf for peaceful “‘show-the-flag” missions and sta- 
tioned a modest flotilla in the Indian Ocean. Further- 
more, the Soviet Union has become the principal suppli- 
er of arms and technical assistance to the Ba’athist 
government in Iraq, and Soviet technicians are helping 
to build the new Iraqi deep-water port at Umm Qasr on 
the Gulf’s extreme western end; Moscow has also sup- 
plied arms to the Peoples Democratic Republic of 
Yemen (South Yemen) and to the Dhofari rebels of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman and the Arab 
Gulf (PFLOAG). Although these steps have not been ac- 
companied by any hostile Soviet moves in the Persian 
Gulf itself, they are interpreted in Washington as a chal- 
lenge to Western hegemony and thus are treated as a 
major threat. In an influential study of America’s stra- 
tegic interests in the Gulf region, researchers at the 
Georgetown University Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies warned in 1969 that, “‘The strategic in- 
terests of the non-Communist world would be in grave 
jeopardy if freedom of movement in and out of the Gulf 
were curtailed or denied.”’ In developing a plan for con- 
tinued access to the Gulf’s resources, therefore, the 
Nixon administration was motivated by the dual consid- 
eration of oil and the strategic importance of the area. 

First and foremost among Western interests in the 
area is oil; the Gulf kingdoms possess two-thirds of the 
world’s known petroleum reserves and supply most of 
the oil consumed by U.S. allies in Western Europe and 
Asia. American imports of Middle Eastern oil, while 
still only a small fraction of total U.S. consumption, are 
rising rapidly and constitute a major source of profits for 
the giant U.S. oil companies. According to James H. 
Noyes, the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Near East, African and South Asian Affairs, the United 
States will have to import at least one-fourth of its oil 
needs from the Persian Gulf by 1980 (other analysts sug- 
gest a figure closer to one-half). These profits and sup- 
plies are increasingly threatened by Arab hostility to- 
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ward American support for Israel: as recent events have 
indicated, the oil producers are prepared to use petrole- 
um as a political weapon by cutting off supplies to na- 
tions which supply arms to the Israelis. And despite the 
administration’s calls for accelerated development of al- 
ternative energy sources, there is no real prospect of a 
Western “declaration of independence” from Persian 
Gulf oil. As noted by Business Week magazine during 
the October, 1973, Mid-East war, “The world will buy 
more Arab oil, whatever the outcome of the fighting, 
because there are no alternative energy sources at 
present to meet soaring demand.” 


Equally important is the question of the area’s stra- 
tegic significance in the overall world balance-of-power 
equation. By building up its naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian Ocean and by developing close 
ties with the radical Arab states, the Soviet Union has 
succeeded in ‘‘leapfrogging”’ the solid line of anti-Com- 
munist garrison states erected by the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations to ‘‘contain” Communist expan- 
sion in Eurasia. Some analysts have warned that Soviet 
naval expansion, coupled with the Arabs’ use of oil as a 
political weapon, could threaten the continued viability 
of the NATO and CENTO alliances. This view also 
holds that the British withdrawal has created a “power 
vacuum” in the Persian Gulf — a vacuum that Moscow 
is resolutely striving to fill in order to create new power 
blocs inimical to the interests of the West. On the basis 
of this evaluation, administration policymakers conclud- 
ed the United States would have to take decisive action 
to prevent further Soviet advances in the area, or suffer 
the degradation of its paramount position in the world 
balance-of-power equation. ‘Should the Russians suc- 
ceed in incorporating the Middle East into their sphere 
of influence,’’ Wynfred Joshua of the Stanford Research 
Institute explained in 1971, “‘the balance of power in the 
world would be seriously upset. For Washington, it 
would mean a major political and psychological defeat, 
which would have grave repercussions on America’s pos- 
ture throughout the world.” 


Despite such ominous predictions, the Soviet Union 
has in fact been pursuing a very conservative “‘game 
plan” in the Persian Gulf area. ‘“The Russians are play- 
ing a long-term game,” one Arab diplomat told U.S. 
News and World Report in 1973. ‘Don’t expect them to 
rock the boat. They prefer to sail slowly and surely.” 
Moscow’s basic strategy, in the view of most analysts, is 
to strengthen its ties with the radical Arab states — par- 
ticularly Syria and Iraq — while at the same time im- 
proving relations with the pro-Western regimes. Al- 
though ultimately it seeks a great power role for itself in 
the Gulf proper, the USSR’s main objective in the short 
run is to curtail America’s dominant role in the area, 
and particularly its favored position in Iran. Clearly, 
such an orientation precludes any rash or provocative 
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acts that might further drive the Arabs or Iranians into 
Washington’s orbit. The conservative nature of Soviet 
diplomacy was emphasized by Simon Head in a recent 
essay in The New York Review of Books: 


The Soviet Union has not taken sides in the border 
dispute between Iran and Iraq, and it has kept quiet 
about the Shah’s arms build-up. It has not supported 
the Iraqi claim to Kuwait, and when the Iraqis carried 
out their incursion against Kuwait [in March, 1973], 
the Russians, according to well-informed diplomats in 
the Persian Gulf, made it clear that they did not ap- 
prove. ...Their general purpose here seems to be to 
establish a stable, non-adventurist regime in Baghdad, 
which would be a reliable economic partner for the 
Soviet Union and which would not embarrass its rela- 
tions with other Gulf states. 


This assessment of the inhibitions against Soviet adven- 
turism was confirmed by Robert Hunter of the Overseas 
Development Council, who told a House subcommittee 
in 1973: 


there is now a much clearer understanding in the West 
about the limits of action open to the Soviet Union, 
even if it did want to obtain the so-called hand on the 
tap of energy supplies to the West. Direct invasion is 
out, [since] military action against any one state 
would only destroy Soviet political and economic rela- 
tions with all the other states in the area, and would 
drive them (unwillingly, perhaps) toward the United 
States. Military action of any kind would pose grave 
risks for overall United States-Soviet relations, as 
would even Soviet meddling in local conflict that 
began for reasons quite unconnected with either super- 
power. 


Indirect action would be more likely, but it is also 
difficult to contemplate. Insurgencies fostered by the 
Soviet Union that led to a shutdown of oil production, 
or to a diversion of oil supplies from the West, would 
have to be carefully concealed (an inherently risky 
proposition) for the net effect to be one that, again, 
would not turn all local states against Moscow. 


Both men emphasize that oil revenues are fundamentally 
apolitical and that every Arab regime — of whatever po- 
litical persuasion — is certain to reject any external con- 
trols on the distribution and sales of its petroleum prod- 
ucts. Even Iraq, which in 1972 signed a Treaty of 
Cooperation and Friendship with Moscow, sells to 
Western as well as Communist customers on the same 
“‘cash on the barrelhead”’ terms. 


Although most Western analysts stress the seriousness 
of the Soviet threat in the Persian Gulf, it is apparent 
that local disputes and conflicts present a separate but 
equally important source of concern. Most of the Gulf 
states are presently ruled by authoritarian and conserva- 
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tive monarchies with little claim to popular support or 
participation in political institutions. Opposition move- 
ments — covering the full spectrum of ideologies from 
moderate constitutionalism to revolutionary socialism 
— exist in most Gulf kingdoms and could someday pose 
a threat to monarchical rule. Thus, even though most of 
these movements enjoy only limited mass support (ex- 
cept in Dhofar, where the rebels of PFLOAG have mo- 
bilized considerable popular support for their struggle 
against the Omani regime), opposition groups have been 
subjected to brutal attacks launched by the entrenched 
rulers. In Iran, for instance, the notorious secret police 
(SAVAK) has systematically infiltrated and neutralized 
all known dissenting movements; at least 68 people have 
been executed for political crimes since January, 1972 
and more have been killed in clashes with security forces. 
The stability of some regimes is also threatened by sepa- 
ratist leanings on the part of ethnic minorities: in Iraq, 
the well-armed Kurds continue to defy the Ba’athist re- 
gime in Baghdad despite numerous promises of local au- 
tonomy, while in Iran the nomadic Baluchis have voiced 
a desire to form an independent state with their brethren 
in West Pakistan. These conflicts, and the numerous 
border disputes that originated during the British oc- 
cupation, constitute an independent source of instability 
which threatens continued Western hegemony in the 
area. 


The cumulative impact of administra- 
tion policies has helped fuel an upwardly 


spiraling balance of terror in the Persian 
Gulf. 


Although some U.S. strategists have proposed that 
the United States replace Great Britain as the great 
power “policeman” in the Persian Gulf, most analysts 
have concluded that such a posture would engender na- 
tionalist resentments in even the most pro-Western 
countries, and thus had to be ruled out. On the basis of 
this assessment, and considering the magnitude of U.S. 
interests in the area, the task for American policymakers 
was Clear: the “vacuum”? created by the British with- 
drawal would be filled by local powers strong enough to 
perform the needed police function. Predictably, this 
role was delegated to the two richest and most conserva- 
tive pro-Western powers in the Gulf: Saudi Arabia and 
Iran, “‘What we decided,” Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph J. Sisco later testified in 1973, “‘was that we 
would try to stimulate and be helpful to the two key 
countries in this area — namely, Iran and Saudi Arabia 
— that, to the degree to which we could stimulate coop- 
eration between these two countries, they could become 
the major elements of stability as the British were get- 
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ting out.” As a corollary to this strategy, the United 
States would follow the earlier British practice of build- 
ing up the internal security capabilities of the smaller 
kingdoms — some of which have been federated as the 
United Arab Emirates. The administration’s two-tiered 
strategy, which envisions a regional police role for Saudi 
Arabia and Iran and a limited counterinsurgency role 
for the lower Gulf sheikhdoms, was described by Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense James H. Noyes: 


[We need] to draw a distinction between our policy 
toward Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Kuwait, and our poli- 
cy toward Oman and the lower Gulf states of Bahrain, 
Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates. In the case of 
the former, we believe they have an external security 
threat or threats that establish their military require- 
ments and justify our efforts to help them meet those 
requirements, both to provide for their own security 
and to enable them to cooperate militarily to maintain 
peace and stability in the Gulf... .In the case of the 
lower Gulf and Oman, we believe the main need is to 
help them strengthen their internal security capabili- 
ties. We are willing, therefore, to sell these states a 
limited amount of arms that will enhance their inter- 
nal security. ... 


The choice of Iran as a regional police power is entire- 
ly logical from the State Department’s point of view: 
Iran has long constituted a key link in the cold war chain 
of alliances designed to “contain”? Soviet influence in 
Eurasia, and the shah has consistently opposed an in- 
creased Soviet role in Gulf affairs. When Washington 
sought to extend Iran’s military role to include policing 
of the entire Gulf area, it found a ready reception in 
Tehran, where the King of Kings, Shah Pahlevi, has en- 
tertained grandiose schemes of resurrecting the great 
Persion Empire. In pursuit of his dream in 1972, the 
shah seized several small islands in the Strait of Hormuz 
which had been claimed by the United Arab Emirates, 
and Iranian commandos have been deployed in Oman to 
help overcome the Dhofari rebels. Iran now has the 
strongest naval force in the Gulf, and the shah has an- 
nounced plans to extend Iran’s “defense perimeter’’ to 
the western Indian Ocean; he has already negotiated a 
basing arrangement with the government of Mauritius. 
When the advanced weapons now on order from the 
United States are delivered, Iran will possess the stron- 
gest military force between the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean and will rank among the world’s top ten 
military powers. 

Saudi Arabia has emerged as a major regional power 
only within the past few years, but already the United 
States has striven to provide King Faisal with a modern 
military apparatus. At present some 350 U.S. military 
and civilian technicians are stationed in the country to 
help train Saudi soldiers to operate the new U.S. weap- 
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ons being supplied under the Pentagon’s Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales program. Saudi Arabia is expected to spend 
at least $1 billion on U.S. arms in the next few years, 
and the total sum could go much higher. Although the 
emphasis presently is on developing the country’s defen- 
sive posture, the delivery of naval vessels and F-4 
fighter-bombers will invest Saudi Arabia with the capac- 
ity to help police the entire Gulf region — a task that is 
energetically being advanced by Washington. “We think 
that Saudi Arabia has been a voice of moderation in the 
area,” Assistant Secretary Sisco told a congressional 
subcommittee in 1973. ‘We believe that it is in the mu- 
tual interests of the United States and Saudi Arabia for 
the forces of moderation to retain the upper hand in this 
area.” 


For this strategy to succeed, however, it is obvious 
that both Iran and Saudi Arabia must continue to be 
governed by authoritarian, pro-Western regimes. To this 
end, the United States is assisting the internal security 
forces of both countries. In Saudi Arabia, a team of 40 
U.S. advisors is providing technical assistance to the 
Saudi Arabian National Guard, which, according to 
Representative Les Aspin, ‘is simply a private army of 
Bedouins under the control of one of the sheikhs.”’ Simi- 
larly, the United States has long provided arms and 
training to the Imperial Iranian Gendarmerie, a para- 
military security force. 

The dual requirements of a pro-Western police pre- 
sence in the Gulf and the perpetuation of conservative 
regimes consitute the basic rationale for the massive 
flow of American arms to the area. An examination of 
U.S. arms policy suggests, however, that there are addi- 
tional factors which account for the sudden emphasis on 
sales to the region rather than on outright grants of mili- 
tary equipment, as was the case in the past. These fac- 
tors relate to internal economic and military pressures 
upon the Nixon administration. 


The Nixon Doctrine 


Increased U.S. arms sales to the Third World has 
become a central component of President Nixon’s mili- 
tary and economic policies. Under pressure from an 
aroused public and a war-weary Congress, the adminis- 
tration has been obliged to withdraw American combat 
forces from Asia and to repudiate strategies calling for 
massive deployment of U.S. ground troops in future 
counterguerilla wars abroad. In order to continue pro- 
tecting American interests abroad, therefore, Nixon has 
compelled our allies to enlarge their armies and to play a 
more active role in regional defense organizations. 
White House spokesmen insist, however, that increased 
arms aid is essential if the administration’s goal of re- 
ducing U.S. military strength abroad is to be achieved 
without precipitating the collapse of pro-U.S. govern- 
ments. This strategy, the so-called ‘““Nixon Doctrine,” 
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was spelled out in 1970 by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
David Packard: 


I believe that the best hope of reducing our overseas 
involvements and expenditures lies in getting allied 
and friendly nations to do even more in their own 
defense. To realize that hope, however, requires that 
we must continue, if requested, to give or sell them the 
tools they need for this bigger load we are urging them 
to assume. That is why, in the interests of maintaining 
an adequate defense posture at minimum cost, the 
growing use of credit-assisted sales of military equip- 
ment, as well as increased military assistance, seem 
clearly indicated for the immediate future. 


Yet Congress, wary of further entanglements abroad, 
has been reluctant to vote more higher grants under the 
Military Assistance Program (MAP). To implement this 
policy, therefore, the administration has turned to the 
sale of arms as an alternative, and even the poorest 
countries like South Korea and the Philippines are being 
pressured into buying weapons for their defense. Thus, 
foreign military sales (FMS), which until 1965 repre- 
sented only a small fraction of the MAP program, today 
are eight times greater than MAP aid. 

This military rationale for arms sales is complement- 
ed by pressing economic and political considerations: 

Balance of Payments. Ever since October 1971, when 
America’s foreign-trade balance showed a net deficit for 
the first time since 1893, the Nixon administration has 
regarded the balance-of-payments problem as a major 
foreign policy issue. As one solution to the problem, the 
Department of Defense launched an intensive campaign 
to expand sales of U.S. military equipment abroad. The 
Pentagon’s hard-sell tactics have not been without suc- 
cess: while foreign sales of most U.S. manufactured 
goods have declined in recent years due to stiff competi- 
tion from Europe and Japan, U.S. aerospace exports are 
rising and in 1972 were the only commodity to show a 
positive trade balance. In order to sustain these gains, 
Pentagon salesmen are continuously eyeing the Third 
World (and particularly the Persian Gulf) for new export 
opportunities. Aviation Week and Space Technology 
reported in June 1973 that, ‘“‘Representatives of both the 
Navy and the Air Force, and U.S. contractors building 
aircraft for the services, have ranged widely in pursuing 
new markets, with increasing movement into Africa and 
the Middle East. (Among the firms now represented in 
Iran, for instance, are Northrop Corporation, Hughes 
Aircraft Company, Westinghouse, Computer Sciences 
Corporation, Bell Helicopter, Honeywell, Inc., McDon- 
nell-Douglas, General Electric and Motorola.) This 
strategy has already begun to pay off; as noted earlier, 
Iran is now the leading customer for U.S. weapons, and 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia have placed substantial orders 
for American military hardware. 
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Aerospace Production. When Vietnam-related de- 
fense expenditures began to decline in the early 1970s 
many U.S. aerospace firms experienced significant cut- 
backs in defense contracting and were forced to order 
massive layoffs of skilled and semi-skilled personnel. 
Some companies — particularly producers of attack air- 
craft and military helicopters — predicted that termina- 
tion of the war would precipitate the closure of entire 
production lines or even corporate bankruptcy. In order 
to forestall this eventuality, many companies launched 
intensive export drives designed to find foreign custom- 
ers for their Vietnam hardware. This effort has been suc- 
cessful in rescuing several production lines scheduled for 
termination or sharply reduced output. Thus, McDon- 
nell-Douglas keeps producing F-4 Phantom jets at the 
rate of 20 a month (some of which will be sent to Saudi 
Arabia and Iran) even though production was once slat- 
ed to be cut back to 4-6 aircraft per month, while Rock- 
well International is busy filling foreign orders for the 
once-doomed OV-10 counterinsurgency aircraft. Some 
production runs are not totally geared to the foreign 
market: Northrop Corporation, for instance, plans to 
sell 1,000 to 1,500 F-5E fighters abroad, including 170 to 
fran and 120 to Saudi Arabia. 


Political Influence. Arms sales, like military assis- 
tance grants, are considered an effective tool for 
strengthening the bonds of dependency that tie Third 
World arms recipients to their suppliers among the ad- 
vanced industrial nations. The more advanced and ex- 
pensive the weapons traded, the more dependent the 
buyer becomes on the training, spare parts, ammunition 
and credits that are only available from the supplier; 
these in turn provide the supplier with considerable polit- 
ical leverage, as demonstrated during the October, 1973, 
Arab-Israeli war when both the United States and the 
USSR used their status as the principal arms suppliers 
to the key belligerents to compel their clients to accept a 
cease-fire settlement attractive to neither. The leverage 
obtained from arms sales is also viewed as a negative 
sanction; thus, when several congressmen voiced concern 
that U.S. jets sold to Saudi Arabia would ultimately find 
their way into the hands of Israel’s adversaries, Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers replied that such trans- 
actions were unlikely because “‘if the planes were trans- 
ferred it would only be a short period of time before they 
have problems because the planes require spare parts 
and maintenance that can only be done by our experts.” 

Arms sales are also considered particularly useful for 
winning and preserving the loyalty of foreign political 
and military elites, which in many Third World coun- 
tries have a substantial — if not decisive — role in deter- 
mining national policies. These leaders are increasingly 
eager to acquire the modern aircraft and other advanced 
hardware that they consider primary symbols of power 
and success — a phenomenon the U.S. arms dealers 
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have been quick to exploit. Shah Pahlevi, for instance, is 
known to be mesmerized by modern military equipment. 
In a 1973 interview with Arnaud de Borchgrave of 
Newsweek, the shah provided this inventory of his new 
military hardware: 


We now have 80 Phantoms which cost $2.5 million 
each, and another 100 coming in that will cost $5 
million each that will give us a fighter-bomber force of 
well over 300. We’ve ordered 700 choppers, including 
200 gunships plus 18 large Chinooks and 18 ASW 
[antisubmarine] Sikorskys. . . .We’re also buying 800 
Chieftain tanks from Britain which will cost us an- 
other $480 million and meanwhile we’re modernizing 
400 M-47 tanks that we have. That will give us a tank 
force of about 1,700. 


As an important client, he was flown to Andrews Air 
Force Base, Maryland, for private demonstrations of the 
latest U.S. fighters in July, 1973. And, while some ana- 
lysts have questioned the actual value of such leverage 
(King Faisal has consistently opposed U.S. policy in 
Israel, despite the massive infusion of U.S. arms), the 
Pentagon argues that increased arms sales are necessary 
to preserve American influence in areas where arms 
competition is brisk and particularly in the Persian Gulf, 
where British and French officials are energetically pro- 
moting sales of their weapons in order to secure long- 
term contracts for deliveries of petroleum supplies. 
Spurred by these intertwined political and economic 
considerations, U.S. arms salesmen are flocking to the 
Persian Gulf in efforts to increase the variety, complex- 
ity and number of weapons being sold. Among the spe- 
cific items no being offered, according to recent press 
reports, are the following: 
Northrop F-SE international fighters (Iran, Saudi 
Arabia) 
McDonnell-Douglas F-4 fighter-bombers (Iran, Saudi 
Arabia) 
Grumman F-14 air-superiority fighter (Iran) 
McDonnell-Douglas F-15 aif-superiority fighter 
(Iran) 
LTV Aerospace F-8 Crusader fighter (Kuwait) 
Sikorsky S-61 troop-carrying helicopter (Saudi Ara- 
bia) 
Bell AH-IJ Cobra helicopter gunships (Iran) 
Lockheed P-3C Orion ASW patrol plane (Iran) 
Lockheed C-130 Hercules cargo plane (Saudi Arabia) 
Hughes Maverick TV-guided air-to-surface missile 
(Iran) 
M-60 medium tanks (Kuwait) 
This list, which identifies only some of the major weap- 
ons on the international market, suggests that the de- 
fense capabilities of the principal Gulf states are being 
transformed at a very rapid pace. Indeed, the Iranian 
military budget is reportedly increasing at a rate of 50 
percent a year, and a similar rate of increase can be 
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ascribed to Saudi Arabia. Based on the testimony of As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Noyes, Congressmen Lee 
Hamilton estimates that U.S. arms exports to the Gulf 
area exceed Soviet exports by a five-to-one ration in 
terms of total dollar value. It is important, therefore, 
that we consider the impact of these arms transfers on 
the long-term prospects for peace in the Persian Gulf. 


A New Arms Race in the Persian Gulf? 


U.S. government spokesmen frequently assert that the 
Pentagon’s arms sales campaign is not intended to foster 
a weapons race in the Third World. “I am not urging in 
any sense an attempt to have an arms race by the devel- 
oping countries,” Deputy Secretary of State Kenneth 
Rush told Congress in 1973 while testifying on behalf of 
liberalized credit sales to the Third World. Nevertheless, 
the cumulative impact of administration policies has 
been to quicken the pace of militarization in underde- 
veloped areas and to help fuel an upwardly spiraling 
“balance of terror” in certain key areas — particularly 
the Persian Gulf — that could lead to an unending series 
of local wars or even a major world war. 


Cost-Sharing. As aircraft and other military systems 
incorporate increasingly advanced technological im- 
provements, the costs of research and development (R & 
D) and production engineering consume a larger share of 
total acquisition costs. R & D expenditures on the C-5A 
jumbo transport jet, for instance amounted to well over 
$1 billion. In order to pass on some of these mounting 
costs to our allies, the Pentagon is seeking substantial 
sales of advanced U‘S. aircraft to wealthy Third World 
governments. To expedite this process, Defense Depart- 
ment officials are increasingly willing to overlook cold 
war restrictions on the transfer of advanced armaments 
containing classified devices: ‘““The American govern- 
ment has loosened the wraps on what can be sold 
abroad,” Aviation Week reported in June, 1973. The ad- 
ministration’s cost-sharing strategy is perhaps most evi- 
dent in the sale of F-14 Tomcats to Iran: by purchasing 
30 F-14s, a navy jet whose production costs have consis- 
tently surpassed every ceiling set by the Pentagon, the 
shah will help reduce overall development costs to the 
U.S. government and thus help ease continued F-14 ap- 
propriation requests through the Congress, where op- 
position to their procurement is stiff. 

Dollar Accumulations. With increased U.S. pur- 
chases of petroleum from the Persian Gulf and the rising 
prices of crude oil, the supply of dollars in Arab hands 
has been growing at a spectacular rate. Middle East 
profits from oil sales, according to Walter Laqueur of 
the Institute of Contemporary History in London will 
rise from $5 billion in 1970 to $10-$12 billion in 1975 
and reach an estimated $30-$50 billion by 1980; at 
present rates of growth, this means that Middle Eastern 
producers will have accumulated an estimated $1,000 
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billion by 1990. Obviously, such a concentration of U.S. 
currency becomes an independent source of power and a 
potential threat when one considers the fragile condition 
of the international monetary system: even $10 billion, if 
unloaded on the money market all at once, could precip- 
itate a major financial crisis, while, alternatively, it 
could be used to buy up entire U.S. industries. ““The big- 
gest long-range problem facing the U.S. in the Middle 
East,” a Pentagon official told me in 1973, “‘is finding a 
way to get the Arabs to spend their dollars without let- 
ting them get control of our economy.” A somewhat 
more cautious assessment of this problem was offered by 
Assistant Secretary Sisco in 1973: 


The Saudis and other oil rich [Arabian] Peninsula 
states have begun to accumulate large foreign ex- 
change reserves well beyond their needs. They have 
now indicated that if [oil] production is to rise beyond 
their income requirements, they must find productive 
outlets at home or abroad to invest their surplus reve- 
nues. This is a challenge to the consumer countries 
generally and to our American businessmen specifi- 
cally. 


One strategy that has been adopted by the Nixon ad- 
ministration to meet this particular challenge is to pro- 
mote substantial arms sales to the Persian Gulf — a 
strategy which resulted in sales of over $4 billion to Iran, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait alone in fiscal 1973-74. 


Among factors which tend to spur weapons spending 
by Third World nations, the efforts of the United States 
to enhance its balance-of-payments position and to pre- 
sefve its political influence have already been mentioned. 
Other countries, including both the Soviet Union and 
China as well as the NATO powers of Europe, have been 
compelled by similar reasons to boost their own weapons 
exports. The United States, in turn, has been obliged to 
liberalize its export policies so as not to lose its custom- 
ers in the Middle East, where the competition is keenest. 
This competition between the arms producers has natu- 
rally induced a parallel and complementary competi- 
tiveness between the arms recipients. When one nation 
obtains supersonic jets or modern tanks, its neighbors 
and rivals naturally feel a need to obtain equivalent or 
superior weapons in order to protect their security. This 
process perpetually threatens to precipitate armed con- 
flict, for when one country feels that it has a temporary 
advantage in firepower it will naturally be tempted to in- 
vade its weaker rival (as, for instance, when India invad- 
ed Pakistan in 1971); conversely, when a nation suspects 
that pending arms transfers will shift the balance of 
power in favor of a rival, it will naturally consider imme- 
diate invasion in order to preclude a future attack by a 
stronger opponent (as demonstrated by the Israeli attack 
on Egypt in 1967). And since, as a supplier increases its 
investment in a local regime through credits advanced, 
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training personnel deployed, etc., its stake in the survival 
of the client expands proportionally, there is an increas- 
ing danger that local Third World conflicts will precipi- 
tate a clash between the great powers. This danger be- 
came all too real in October 1973 when military 
personnel of both the United States and the USSR were 
sent to the edge of the Israeli-Egyptian battlefield to 
supervise deliveries of advanced armaments. 


At present, the most likely participants in a destabiliz- 
ing arms race in the Persian Gulf are Iran and Iraq, 
which share a 600-mile long border. Both nations have 
ample oil revenues with which to purchase modern arms, 
and both are allied with great power patrons who feel 
obliged to match or better the equipment supplied by 
their rivals. Moreover, these are divisive issues in abun- 
dance which could trigger an armed conflict: Tehran is 
worried about Iraqi aid to Baluchi and Khuzistani sepa- 
ratists in Iran, while Baghdad fears Iranian support to 
the Kurdish forces now battling government troops in 
the northeast; Iraq has complained about Iran’s military 
presence along the Shatt-al-Arab River (Iraq’s main 
outlet to the Persian Gulf and a common boundary); and 
there is an unresolved border dispute which periodically 
ignites violent clashes. Fueling these traditional prob- 
lems, of course, are the ideological and political dif- 
ferences separating the anti-Communist monarchy in 
Tehran and the radical Ba’ath party in Baghdad. Al- 
though the USSR has provided Iraq with modern arms 
(including MIG-21 interceptors) worth approximately 
$1 billion, it has not kept pace with the U.S.-sponsored 
arms buildup in Iran, and it is likely that Baghdad will 
feel compelled to approach Moscow for further weapons 
deliveries — thus encouraging the shah to acquire still 
more arms, and so on. 


Clearly, the Iranian-Iraqi rivalry will remain in an in- 
flammatory condition for some time to come. In the 
long run, however, it is likely that the most dangerous 
Gulf rivalry will develop between America’s two closest 
allies in the region: Saudi Arabia and Iran. Shah Pahle- 
vi’s announced intention of extending Iranian hegemony 
over the entire Gulf region cannot fail but to provoke 
Saudi fears and animosities in view of their historical 
religious and political conflicts with Persia. (Saudi Ara- 
bia and Persia are aligned with rival Moslem sects, and 
there are strong ethnic animosities between the Arabs of 
the southern Gulf and the Aryans of Iran.) Thus, al- 
though U.S. arms policy is based on the premise stated 
by Assistant Secretary Sisco that “Iranian and Saudi 
Arabian cooperation, inter alia, is of key importance as 
a major element of stability in this area,” it is possible 
that the shah’s military buildup and aggressive Gulf poli- 
cy will trigger a conflict with the increasingly well-armed 
Saudis. This danger was discussed by Representative 
Lee H. Hamilton following an intensive review of U.S. 
military policy in the Persian Gulf: 
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Our stated policy has been to try to promote region- 
al cooperation of Gulf riparians with the Iranian- 
Saudi relationship the key factor. That relationship is 
fragile at present and is based on negative rather than 
positive considerations. It is based on a common polit- 
ical vision of kings surviving in a sea of ex-kingdoms, 
a common distrust of the Soviet Union. . .and a com- 
mon dislike for the policies and actions of some neigh- 
bors. Such matters can create only lukewarm bonds 
especially against a background of deep-seated reli- 
gious, tribal, cultural, and political legacies that fuel 
an undercurrent of tension and suspicion between Iran 
and Saudi Arabia. 

The ambitions and policies of the Shah of Iran 
. .. do not necessarily parallel our desires and po- 
licies nor do they necessarily help create a dialogue be- 
tween Iran and Saudi Arabia based on sovereign 
equality. The Shah speaks of the Gulf as “‘his lake,” of 
a defense perimeter in the Indian Ocean, and of his in- 
tention to intervene militarily on the Arab side of the 
Gulf should any change in the political environment 
be detrimental to his country’s interests. Regional co- 
operation for the Iranians seems to be based on a 
major or dominant role for Iran in Gulf affairs. 


Hamilton concluded from this analysis that “‘one of our 
prime challenges in the Persian Gulf will be to avoid any 
confrontation between our two close friends.”’ Should we 
fail in this mission, our policy of supplying U.S. allies in 
the Gulf with the most modern and deadly weapons 
available will result in catastrophic devastation to the 
kingdoms involved. 

Even if war is averted, the growing sales of costly mili- 
tary hardware will strengthen the rule of authoritarian 
governments while at the same time diverting scarce re- 
sources from the social and economic development pro- 
grams that alone can redress the inequities prevalent in 
these societies. While increased oil revenues will assured- 
ly mean wealth and affluence for some, it is obvious that 
most of the Gulf’s residents will continue to live in abys- 
mal poverty. In Iran, where defense expenditures con- 
sumed a whooping $2 billion in 1973, per capita income 
remained at only $500. And as long as the Gulf’s petrole- 
um wealth is controlled by the giant oil concerns and a 
handful of local families, there will be glaring gaps in in- 
come — both between classes and nations — and thus a 
constant danger of war and revolution. Accelerated 
arms deliveries can only escalate the destructiveness of 
any clashes that do occur, and can never alleviate the 
problems which arise from the very structure of the 
area’s political and social fabric. Only a meaningful re- 
distribution of political and economic power — recog- 
nizing the unique contributions and traditional aspira- 
tions of the area’s diverse minorities — offers any 
promise for a ‘‘stable structure of peace’’ in the Persian 
Gulf region.O 
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